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1. 

Is the Status of Women an International Question ? 

Since the establishment of the League of Nations as 
-apermanent monument to the triumph of the international 
idea, women from all parts of the world have begun to ask 
themselves this question. To them the answer appears 
so obvious that they have come to regard the League as 
the one fitting instrument through which justice can be 
done to women, completely and for all time. 


Hitherto the various efforts made to raise the status 
of women have taken the form of a series of national 
movements. In some countries these movements are still 
in their infancy. In others they have been at least 
politically successful. But as yet no country, however 
enlightened, can claim that all discriminations against 
women—whether political, legal, economic or social— 
have been abolished throughout its territory. . 


| Those women who, in all countries, have worked to 
raise their own status anid that of their sisters are therefore 
convinced that in the women’s movement, as in so many 
other great world-movements, the time has now come to 
‘move from the national to the international sphere, and to 
endeavour to obtain by international agreement what 
national legislation has failed to accotaplsn. 
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Is the Status B Women an International Question ? 


Since the establishment of the League of Nations as 
_a permanent monument to the triumph of the international 
idea, women from all parts of the world have begun to ask 


_ themselves this question. To them the answer appears 
so obvious that they have come to regard the League as 


_ the one fitting instrument through which justice can be 
Boye to women, completely and for all time. 


- Hitherto the various efforts made to raise the AE 


hs of women have taken the form of a series of national 
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mov nents. In some countries these movements are still 
in their infancy. In others they have been at least 
politically successful. But as yet no country, however 
enlightened, can claim that all discriminations against 
-women—whether political, legal, economic or social— 
_ have been abolished throughout its territory. | | | 


ep hinse women who, in all countries, have worked to 
raise their own status and that of their sisters are therefore 
Diedrivinced that in the women’s movement, as in so many 
other great world-movements, the time has now come to 


Nt move from the national to the international sphere, and to 
. 2 endeavour to obtain by international agreement what 


que nomat legislation has. failed to BcooMapean. 
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| Is the Status of Women an International Question : ? 


Since the establishment of the League of Nations as 
a permanent monument to the triumph of the international 


idea, women from all parts of the world have begun to ask 


themselves this question. To them the answer appears 


so obvious that they have come to regard the League as 


the one fitting instrument through which justice can be 


done'to women, completely and for all time. 


Hitherto the various efforts made to raise the eesti 
of women have taken the form of a series of national — 
movements. In some countries these movements are still 
in their infancy. In others they have been at least 
politically successful. But as yet no country, however 
enlightened, can claim that all discriminations against 
women—whether political, legal, economic or social— 


. have been abolished throughout its territory. 


7 Those women who, in all countries, have worked to 
raise their own status and that of their sisters are therefore 
convinced that in the women’s movement, as in so many 


_ other great world-movements, the time has now come to 
‘move from the national to the international sphere, and to 


endeavour to obtain by international agreement what 
national legislation has failed to accomplish. 


id 


JS 
Domestic versus International Law. 


Those of us who regard our position from an 
international standpoint fully realise that we shall be 
immediately faced with the argument that the rights of 
women are suited to the domain of domestic law and to 
that alone. But all who have studied the working of 
international law and its practical interpretation by the 
League of Nations are well aware that one of the chief 
features of legal history during the past twenty-five years 
has been the extension of what were once thought to be 
purely domestic questions into the sphere of international 
action. 


The right to go to war itself was once regarded as 
a purely national question. Since the world agreed that 
no nation should be the judge of its own case, more and 
more types of human action and interest have been 
internationalized. Medicine, economics, social reform, 
labour, education, research—all have been placed within 
this present century upon an international basis. The 
future position of one-half of humanity is at least as much 
an international question as any one of these. The 
sanctions of international law rest primarily upon the 
approval of all the people to whom that law applies, and 
therefore no international law is secure so long as the 
approval of half the human race continues to be 
disregarded. 


The international significance of the status of women 
may be demonstrated in two different ways: First, from 
the point of view of abstract right and justice; Second, 
with regard to several practical examples of the manner 
in which the relations between countries are adversely 
affected by the unequal status of women with men. 


<F 


Justice the Main Condition of Peace. 


No country can be said td practise justice which does 
nothing to remove unfair discriminations, to which they 
have never consented, against one-half of its citizens. 
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From this point of view no country can at present be 
described as just, yet no relation rv € more constantly 
emphasized at the meetings and by the speakers, who first 
established precedents for the working of the Lege than 
| the relation between justice and peace. 
j ’ Few institutions have dealt more unjustly with women 
than the International Labour Organisation, which has 
been responsible for a large number of discriminations ~ 
against women as workers. The standard argument that 
these discriminations have been made for the women’s. 
good does not obscure the fact that those most deeply 

concerned were never consulted, and that it was the 
representatives of organised men, and not of organised 
women, who gave effect to the various agreements in 
which the discriminations were embodied. Yet on the 
foundation-stone of the International Labour Office are ~ 
inscribed these words : “If you desire pence Practise 

justice.’ ; 
ERS clear that the scope FoF justice is eae EEE) 
if one sex claims it asa monopoly. It is equally clear that 
so long as wide variations persist in the attitude oc the 
_ different countries towards their women citizens, so long 
— will these variations of attitude preclude a complies unity 3 


ae OE outlook upon other international questions.* It is 


- clearest of all that the strong influence of enlightened 
- women in favour of peace cannot be exercised if such _ 


women are excluded i in almost all countries from positions a 


| of authority. fy : 
ek The following extracts fait speeches made nee at 

ie ne First Assembly, which set so many precedents for the 
: League’ s future | development, show that the task of 
establishing international peace was intended to have the 
broadest possible basis of human right and justice. rhe 
' italics are i in SOM case our own. J | s ae 


Me “Morta. oN ade: ae ‘First Assembly. we 
“ eo Ridember 15th, 1920. . 


ee Beeps will not fulfil its tokbentials fauey as 


educator. and peacemaker . unless it first opens and 


broadens the road to the widest collective Gaping tigis 
and the boldest social evolution. ea 


M. HYMANS (same occasion). 


“Working together, let us seek to prepare step by 
step to achieve the reign, so long awaited, of international 
morality and human right.” 


M. LAFONTAINE (Belgium). First Assembly. 


“Here we represent humanity, deliberating with 
itself, and we are fortunately compelled, in spite of 
ourselves, to deliberate on the general and common 
interests of the whole of mankind.”’ 


M. TITTONI. First Meeting of Committee No. 2, First 
Assembly. 


‘““It is evident that many questions, if they are 
regarded and treated in an individualistic manner, may 
disturb international harmony, and, on the other hand, 
if they are approached from the point of view of common 
interest, may contribute to the peace of the world. 
A great number, indeed, of these questions, which up to 
a few years ago bore a purely national aspect, have now 
crossed the frontiers and assumed a_ definite 
international aspect.” | 


-M. LEON BourGzois. Ninth Plenary Meeting, Second 
Assembly. 


‘The upright man in a nation is the man who has 
a feeling of respect for the rights of others. The upright — 
man is the man who tries to refrain from the acts of 
_ narrow egotism or malevolent hostility, and endeavours 
to make his actions conform both with his personal rights 
and .. . withthe rights of others. It is this respect 
for the liberty and the rights of others that constitutes 
the upright nation in the League of Nations.” 


4. 


Some Practical Effects of Unequal Status upon 
International Relations. 


It will probably be contended that the incompatibility 
between abstract justice and discriminations against 
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women is a purely doctrinaire argument, and that the 

League is solely concerned with umpent, and of practical 

importance. It is possible, however, to point to several 
instances in which the actual relations between countries 
_are adversely affected both by the unequal status of men — 
and women in all countries and the unequal treatment of © 
women by one country as compared with another. | 


1. In the economic field, those countries which pay _ 
: women less than men, and particularly those 
which make extensive use of the sweated labour 

_, of women, are able to enter into unfair competition 
. with other more enlightened nations. | ar 


The loss of their nationality in certain potateles 
by women who marry foreigners causes such 
persons in time of war or threat of war to occupy 


themselves and to others. In time of peace the 
confused condition of the nationality laws as — 


a position which is equally dangerous to | 


applied to married women leads to passport — 


_ difficulties and uncertainties of status which do © 
“not conduce to pleasant relations between. the mA 
_ individuals belonging to different countriés or 
between the countries themselves. 


The Traffic in Niraineie sinchay recognised as an 
international matter by the League in the 1921 
‘Convention for the Prevention of the Traffic in - 
Women and Children—is a conspicuous instance | 


tap ee of the degradation to which women are reduced | 


eee owing to unequal pay and unequal economic 
psc ; opportunities. That there is a close connection 
tT - -between the status of women and the Traffic is 
ye te - proved by the fact that the victims of the Traffic 

ie are largely drawn from those countries in which 
the: status of women is low. ‘This Traffic is 


ar sgaee ace “a means, ‘not only of the international under- 


a oe mining of morals, but also of the international 
is ox - _ spreading of disease. . 


: Ee ue “The Committee of Intellectual Co- -operation regards 
as S27 Shears the eechange of teachers and students as one of 
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the best means of establishing friendly relations 
between countries. So far as women are con- 
cerned such exchanges are practically impossible 
if the status and therefore the education of women 
varies greatly between country and country. An 
opportunity is thus lost of creating friendly 
relations between one-half of the citizens of the 
world. 


} 
An Equal Rights Treaty. 


Those women who see beyond the limits of their own 
frontiers have realised that the simplest, the most dignified 
and the most permanent method of removing these and 
other causes of international friction, as well as of 
conferring upon one-half of humanity the benefits of 
justice already enjoyed by the other, is some form of 
international agreement to which the various States can 
accede. Such international agreement would take the 
form of an Equal Rights Treaty or Convention, of which 
the major Article would provisionally run as follows: 


“The Contracting States agree that upon the ratification 


of this Treaty, men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the territory subject to their respective 


‘jurisdictions. "i 


There appear already to be several precedents for 
such an endeavour to raise the status of women by 
international agreement: 


1. Article 7 of the Covenant, which states that all 
positions under the League, including the 
Secretariat, shall be open to men and women 
alike. 


2.. The incorporation of the Equal Pay Principle 
(Number 7) in the Charter of Labour put forward 
in Section XIII. of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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3. The 1921 Convention for the Prevention of the 
Traffic in Women and Children. 


4. The presentation of an Equal Rights Treaty, with 
major clause identical with that quoted above, 
to the Pan-American Conference at Havana by 
a group of American women in February, 1928. 
As a result of the presentation of this Treaty, an 
Inter-American Commission of Women was ap- 
pointed to examine the civil and political Status of 
women in the twenty-one Republics which had 
formed the Conference, 


6. 


International Rights can Replace International 
Discriminations. 


It is an undoubted fact that discriminations against 
women have already been made the subject both of . 
international Conventions and of proposed codes of 
International Law. (See I.L.O. Conventions Nos. 3, 4, 
14; also the proposed “New Code of International 
Law” drawn up by Jerome Internoscia, Member of the 
Quebec, Canada, Bar, in 1910; also “ A Project of a Code 
of Private International Law,” prepared at the request, 
on March 2nd, 1925, of the Governing Board of the 
‘Pan-American Union.) 


If discriminations against women on sex grounds can - 
be made the subject of international agreement, it is 
equally logical that their rights be so treated. 


At the first I.L.O. Conference at Washington in 1919, 
three out of the seven Conventions were written specially 
for women workers on the ground of their sex. At 
present, Conventions which set up special regulations for 
women by reason of sex, are already in operation with 
regard to the following groups: (1) Women who work 
by day; (2) Women who work by night; (3) Women 
who are trafficked in; (4) Women who are mothers; 
(5) Women who are ill; (6) Women who marry aliens. 
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If sex alone can be made the basis of Conventions 
written specially for women, so can the rights of sex 
If a Convention can be made on behalf of women who are. 
prostitutes, a Convention can be made on behalf of other 
women who are not prostitutes. It is not necessary to be 
exceptionally degraded, underpaid or oppressed in order 
to become the subject of an International Convention. 


Such a Treaty or Convention would confer dignity as 
much upon the League as upon those women supporters 
of the League whom it would raise to further and better 
opportunities of work for peace. So long as women 
occupy an inferior position, so long will their sense of 
responsibility be impaired and so long will they demand 
less of themselves than they are able to give. Their 
public spirit will continue to be poor, their efforts on 
behalf of international co-operation will remain devitalised 
and indifferent. By incorporating in its machinery an 
agreement to make women the international equals of 
men, ‘the League will double the number of effective 
workers in the great cause of world-unity for which it 
stands. 


Io 
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Position of the Equal Rights Treaty 


Fresh Opportunity 


The presentation of the Spanish Resolution asking for greater 
collaboration of women in the work of the League of Nations 
gaye an opportunity which the Equal Rigths International was 
not slow to sieze. By July 1932 the womens international 
organisations had replied unanimously that 


equal status is a pre-requisite of 
effective collaboration 


see Document A 10, 1932. In this Report A 10 appears the 
reply of the Equal Rights International and the two solutions 
selected as outstanding are 


1. A STUDY OF THE POSITION OF WOMEN 
. 2. THE EQUAL RIGHTS TREATY. 


Excellent progress 


In the 6th Commission a general discussion on Report A 10 - 
showed a very great acceptance of the principle of equality 
between the sexes; a strong sense of its inevitability and 
of its justice; and a desire to find the way toits extablishment. 


The only way 


That way, so evidently desired by all, the Equal Rights Inter- 
national believes to be the 


EQUAL RIGHTS TREATY 


If sex alone can be made the basis of Conventions 
written specially for women, so can the rights of sex 
If a Convention can be made on behalf of women who are. 
prostitutes, a Convention can be made on behalf of other 
women who are not prostitutes. It is not necessary to be 
exceptionally degraded, underpaid or oppressed in order 
to become the subject of an International Convention. 


Such a Treaty or Convention would confer dignity as 
much upon the League as upon those women supporters 
of the League whom it would raise to further and better 
opportunities of work for peace. So long as women 
occupy an inferior position, so long will their sense of 
responsibility be impaired and so long will they demand 
less of themselves than they are able to give. Their 
public spirit will continue to be poor, their efforts on 
behalf of international co-operation will remain devitalised 
and indifferent. By incorporating in its machinery an 
agreement to make women the international equals of 
men, the League will double the number of effective 
workers in the great cause of world-unity for which it 
stands. 
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ADDENDUM 
_ DECEMBER, 1930. 


By the Equal Rights International 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE EQUAL RIGHTS TREATY 


Preparatory Work. 


In 1929 during the League of Nations Assembly, 
preparatory work was done by a group of women 
working unofficially. A number of Delegates from 
different countries were interviewed and sufficient support 


3 _ obtained to justify definite and official work being under- 
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taken to achieve the presentation of the Equal Rights 
Treaty to the Assembly. 


Equal Rights International. 


In 1930, the Equal Rights International was founded, 
with the sole object of obtaining the Equal Rights Treaty. 
It consists of groups of women of various nationalities, 
pledged to obtain support for the Equal Rights Treaty in 
their respective countries. This new organisation opened 
a temporary office in Geneva during the 1930 Assembly 
and for the first year’s working has been offered office 
accommodation in London through the generosity of the 
Six Point Group, an affiliated society. 


The Treaty is Launched. 


The work done by the Equal Rights International 
during September, 1930, had remarkable success. There. 
was little opposition offered. All Delegates interviewed, 
with one exception, gave support, or a less active 
adhesion, to the Equal Rights Treaty and, finally, an 


undertaking was obtained that the Treaty would be 


presented to the Assembly in 1931. 


EQUAL RIGHTS INTERNATIONAL 


OBJECT— 
To obtain the adoption, ratification, and -practical 
application of the Equal Rights Treaty by the nations 
of the world. 


EQUAL RIGHTS TREATY 


ARTICLE I.— 
The contracting states agree that upon the ratification 
of this Treaty, men and women shall have equal 
rights throughout the territories subject toi their 


respective jurisdictions. 
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